small sum. It was only later when I cleaned it that I dis-
covered that its shoes were silver and its crown and adorn-
ments of pure, yellow gold.
But Sterling Street, which we left so soon and so gladly
(it was really a most uncomfortable little house and we never
regretted it), had one claim to fame, for it was while we
were living there - though actually while we were on
holiday at Lynton in North Devon - that John made the
most important decision of her life. We were staying, as
on former occasions, at the Lynton Cottage Hotel and one
evening, while we were at dinner, sitting at the end of the
long room, we watched a couple of fellow guests making
their way to their table: a small, wizened old lady and an
elderly woman who was quite obviously her maiden daugh-
ter. The latter was carrying a shawl and a footwarmer and
clutched a bottle of medicine. She fussed for several
minutes round the old lady, putting the footwarmer tinder
her feet, the shawl round her shoulders and inquiring if she
felt warm enough and not too warm before she herself
attempted to sit down. And John said to me in an under-
tone: * Isn't it ghastly to see these unmarried daughters
who are just unpaid servants and the old people sucking
the very life out of them like octopi P And then as sud-
denly: *I shall write it, I shall write Heinemann's book for
him and I shall call it Octopi.9
And so she began her first novel: it was only on the eve
of publication that, at my suggestion, the tide became The
Unlit Lamp.
It took her two years to write it, for from the very bo-
ginning she was not a regular worker. Never for her the
steady output, at fixed hours, of so many words a day. It
is true that she did not at first work at night; her bad habits
grew with the years. But from the beginning she had hours
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